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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Authority in the Modern State. By Harold J. Laski. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1919. Pp. x, 398. Price, 
$3.50. 

Like the author's Problems of Sovereignty, this volume consists 
of one introductory essay on systematic political theory, followed 
by several others on the history of political ideas. In this case 
the historical portion of the volume covers Bonald, Lamennais, 
Royer-Collard, with a concluding chapter on administrative 
syndicalism in France. Of the historical essays the most val- 
uable is that which discusses the interesting evolution of the ideas 
of Lamennais. The syndicalist movement contains much that 
is of value to American students of administration and democracy. 
Both Bonald and Royer-Collard were parts of broad general 
movements, and could perhaps have been more effectively dis- 
cussed in relation to the other thinkers who made up the schools 
of which they were parts, as well as with reference to the social 
and political forces which they were interpreting. Bonald is 
naturally associated with De Maistre whom Mr. Laski has already 
discussed, with Ludwig von Haller and the whole group of re- 
ligious reactionaries of their day. Royer-Collard can very 
profitably be considered along with the compromising Cousin, 
with Guizot, with the famous Benjamin Constant and others of 
the mediating and moderating group struggling to find solid 
ground between the absolutism of the ancient regime and that of 
the Revolution. 

The introductory chapter from which this volume takes its 
name is the prolegomena to a fuller discussion of the general 
theory of politics in a later volume. Naturally detailed com- 
ment upon this must await the mature development of the 
author's ideas. As thus far tentatively expounded, Mr. Laski's 
thesis is that "The fundamental problem of politics is not the 
description of the organs of authority, but the inquiry into their 
legitimacy." He urges the importance of the study of the some- 
what neglected bills of rights, of natural rights, the principles of 
political obligation, the ethics — social ethics, perhaps — of politics. 

Every political theorist has broken a lance with sovereignty. 
A notable early effort of the century was made by the French 
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philosophers, who preferred to substitute "justice" or "reason." 
Dr. Hugo Preuss, better known as draftsman of the new German 
constitution, made a redoubtable assault in his Gemeinde, Stoat, 
Reich als Gebietskorperschaften in 1889. Dr. Preuss' substitute 
for the troublesome concept was Herrschaft. Mr. Laski is ve- 
hement in his attacks on what he sets up as the Austinian doc- 
trine of absolute and unlimited sovereignty. The Austinian 
theory he holds is either a mere play upon words, or it has no 
vital relation to the actual forces that condition state action. 
Sovereignty, says Laski, depends " upon the consent of the mem- 
bers of the state for its effectiveness." Yet Austin's. theory was 
that sovereignty was conditioned on the general habit of obedi- 
ence by the bulk of the community, while Bentham held sover- 
eignty to be indefinite but not infinite. 

The specific limitations on sovereignty suggested by Mr. 
Laski are freedom of thought and conscience, which should not be 
liable to invasion by the sovereign state. Furthermore, no state 
can deny to its subjects the right of an elementary education 
without injustice. He also asserts that the most essential 
human needs must be put beyond reach of government (p. 101). 
But in the last analysis the individual is sovereign over himself 
and in general we must deny the validity of any sovereign power 
save that of "right" (p. 122). 

But with sovereignty must go the unitary state, and for it must 
be substituted the multiple type— the multicellular. This is 
necessitated by the doctrine of "political pluralism" which the 
author defines as "The belief that while the state is responsible 
to itself, is a moral being from which self-judgment is expected, 
the nature of power demands also the retention of the safeguard 
that we, too, as beings with personality, are compelled not merely 
to passive reaction to its decisions, but to active registration of 
our dissent therefrom" (p. 308). The multiple state will break 
the shock of sovereignty by various forms and types of decentrali- 
zation. Territorial decentralization will not be sufficient for 
this purpose. Industries organized in syndicalist form, sepa- 
rate branches of public administration, various ecclesiastical 
organizations — all must be linked together in a new form of 
federalistic union — a new type of state which the author does not 
discuss at this time. As Mr. Laski says of Bonald, detailed 
criticism of his ideas would be a useless task: — "What he repre- 
sents is not a system, but an attitude." 
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On the whole, the volume, although unfortunately organized, 
is learnedly written with many a happily turned phrase and many 
a penetrating insight into the depths of politics. All students of 
government will be interested in the author's exploration of 
French political ideas, and in the fragmentary forecast of a fuller 
discussion of systematic political theory, grateful to the his- 
torical critic, more reserved as to the dogmatic philosopher. 

Charles Edward Merriam. 

University of Chicago. 

Faith Justified by Progress. By Henry Wilkes Wright. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1916. Pp. 287. 

This book comprises the lectures delivered before Lake Forest 
College on the foundation of the late William Bross and was 
published as Volume VIII of the Bross Library. 

The author characterizes his view in the Introduction as the 
new humanism, "a synthesis of critical idealism and pragma- 
tism." In reading the book one may easily have the feeling that 
in the synthesis pragmatism is more in evidence in the account 
of the will and of the "Primitive" and "Natural" life, while 
idealism is employed more in describing the "Supernatural" and 
the "Universal" life and "The Future of Religion." 

An interesting discussion of the will presents it in two phases. 
In one the will directs the movements of the physical organism 
it inhabits, fashioning tools and machines for the ends of personal 
satisfaction. In the other it chooses between different objects in 
accordance with their value as end. In the manifestation of will, 
even in a young child, thought, feeling, and action are present. 
The will is ever striving for a larger world and fuller life. Faith 
is the subjective experience of this outreaching impulse with the 
assurance of the possibility of its fulfillment. 

In primitive life the range of the will was slight and feeling 
was dominant. In the succeeding stage, the "natural" life, the 
will was expressed in toil in field and shop, in the subjugation of 
animals and the construction of tools. But machines and social 
organization make possible more terrible and destructive wars, 
and other evils. "In this emergency, also, it is religious faith 
which gives man the courage to continue, the hardihood to en- 
dure." 

This breakdown of the natural life did not destroy nor silence 
the will, but drove it to a new form of faith — faith in the super- 



